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government, the origin of which he seeks in the Frankish, not in the 
Anglo-Saxon state, and after explaining the operation of the non-feudal 
element, the royal prerogative, Professor Adams deals with what he calls 
" The First Age of Change," the Angevin period, from the accession of 
Henry II to the reign of John, principally in order to show that by 
the rapid development of the prerogative the monarchy was tending to- 
ward a complete absolutism, and would become one unless absolutist 
tendencies could be checked. The principle that was destined to 
hold them in check was the principle " that there is a body of law 
above the king which he may be compelled to obey if he is unwilling to 
do so." According to Professor Adams, this principle " was derived 
directly from feudalism, and . . . it was the work of the Great Charter 
of 1 2 15 to transfer it from that system then falling into decline to the 
newer governmental system just beginning to be formed." In extorting 
the charter from John the barons not merely compelled him to promise 
to keep the law, but set up machinery to constrain him to keep his 
promise. This was furnished by clause 61, which legalized insurrec- 
tion as a last resort if the king persisted in violating the charter. Of 
this clause Professor Adams says : " A clumsy arrangement, impossible 
to operate with success, no doubt; but we should never forget that it 
was the first step ever taken in history towards what we know as a lim- 
ited monarchy." 

In the chapter on " The Immediate Results of Magna Carta " Pro- 
fessor Adams shows how, during the thirteenth century, the idea under- 
lying the charter, the guiding principle of the constitution as he holds 
it to be, was perpetuated and acted on, and so strengthened that it 
could never be forgotten nor permanently overridden. 

R. L. S. 

The Constitutional History of England since the Accession of 
George III. By Sir Thomas Erskine May. Edited and continued 
by Francis Holland. London, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1912. — Three volumes : xvi, 468, xiii, 441, xvii, 398 pp. 

May's famous work has done service for two generations of students, 
and, now that it is supplemented by a third volume, bringing it down 
to the present day, it promises to have a new lease of life. The 
original text, tracing the broad outlines of English constitutional 
development from George III to about i860, remains unchanged in 
this new edition, save for a few corrections and explanatory notes by 
the editor. Of this nothing needs to be said. It is an orderly and 
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dignified view of the venerable British fabric, as seen from a well- 
appointed town house or across the broad acres of a country estate. 

The third and new volume by Mr. Holland, as far as presentation 
is concerned, is a worthy associate of its predecessors, although it may 
be doubted whether May would have thought so, because the author 
views with complacency, if not with sympathy, the advance of England 
from Whiggery to democracy and from democracy to radical reform. 
" It can hardly be denied," he says in the preface, " that the general 
state of the British people has been and is one of progressive im- 
provement; and, if this be so, even pessimists must admit that the 
changes which they dislike have not hitherto justified their forebod- 
ings." Mr. Holland follows May's method of treatment; that is, he 
is systematic rather than chronological, and he treats the last forty 
years of constitutional history under the following heads : parliamentary 
reform ; party ; the Irish home-rule movement ; religion and the 
state; local government after 1870; reforms in the civil service ; the 
army and the judicature ; the self-governing colonies after i860 ; and 
the Parliament Bill. The spirit of the author is studiously fair, and 
his narrative is based upon the primary and obvious sources, no 
attempt being made to exploit the mysteries supposed to lie in mem- 
oirs and unpublished documents. In a volume so conceived and 
executed there is, naturally, nothing startling. There are no judg- 
ments to quarrel with, for they are all balanced and considerate ; there 
are no new and strange facts to note, for the author traverses ground 
familiar to those who know their parliamentary debates, the statutes 
and the Times. 

In closing the volume, one cannot help feeling that the changes 
recorded by Mr. Holland are even more momentous than those nar- 
rated by Sir Erskine May, and that England stands on the eve of 
greater changes still. As Mr. Holland himself puts it : 

The Parliament Act is but the first step in the constitutional settlement. 
Both parties are pledged to a complete reform of the constitution of the 
House of Lords. . . . Schemes for the federation of the United Kingdom 
are in the air, and the promised concession of self-government to Ireland 
may prove the first step in their accomplishment. Who can say how the 
question of the powers and constitution of a second chamber may be 
affected by such changes as these ? The constitution is now at the dis- 
posal of a vast and mobile electorate, to whom tradition and history mean 
very little. To this electorate, as to all the successive depositaries of 
power, the flatteries of ambitious men are addressed. A modern theory, 
resting on no historic basis, seeks to show that the main function of the 
House of Lords has always been to give effect to the permanent and con- 
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sidered will of the people, whereas in fact it is as a check to democracy 
that a second chamber is really useful, and it was always justified as such 
in former times, not only by Tories but by Whigs. 

Mr. Holland nevertheless takes courage, in the face of a trial of de- 
mocracy without the great balance of the House of Lords, by recalling 
the way in which the British constitution has so far held together, in 
spite of assaults from every direction and in spite of the dire prophecies 
of the conservatives. 

C. A. B. 

Democratic England. By PERCY ALDEN. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1912. — 271 pp. 

The word "democratic" Mr. Alden does not use in the ordinary 
political sense, for he does not undertake to show how reform bill 
followed reform bill throughout the nineteenth century, how an ever- 
widening franchise altered city government, nor how a hereditary 
second chamber declined before a popularly-elected House of Com- 
mons. He takes that for granted. On the other hand, he does not 
use ' ' democratic ' ' to signify a vague tendency toward idealistic 
equality. A hypothetical future for democratic England is discussed 
as little as an obvious past. 

The book deals in a practical way with the newer developments in 
the scope and functions of government — the socialization of politics , if 
the phrase may be used. England, a great industrial country, with a 
hundred and one serious problems arising from its very industrial pre- 
eminence, and at the same time with a form of government simple and 
capable of being actually managed by a large electorate, has naturally 
become of late years a veritable laboratory for experimenting with social 
legislation, a conspicuous example of the utilization of present-day 
political democracy for social ends. Precisely what has been done 
along these lines in England Mr. Alden endeavors to make clear. 
He accordingly writes of the problems of child labor, sweating, unem- 
ployment, sickness, old age, housing, municipal ownership, labor 
organization and land monopoly, summarizing the partial solutions 
which have been offered under the auspices of the present Liberal gov- 
ernment. To the growth of the new Labor party and to an awakening 
among the younger Liberals — Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, J. H. 
Hobson, Charles Masterman and others — Mr. Alden ascribes the state 
activity of the last seven years. The underlying principles of the new 
political faith are set forth very neatly : 



